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THE CHINAMAN IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 

BY CHABLES EBEDEBICK HOLDEE. 



It is the prevailing opinion that politics as a profession is un- 
known to the Chinese, but nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As a race they are astute politicians, and, singularly, one 
of the most active fields for the demonstration of their skill is 
found, not in China, but on the American continent and among 
the American people, where without a vote or even a desire for 
citizenship the Chinese political bosses succeed in defeating jus- 
tice, retarding the passage of laws, and adding materially to the 
financial burden of the American citizen and tax payer. Accord- 
ing to the last census there are in round numbers 106,000 China- 
men in America, but there is substantial reason to believe that 
this estimate is far below the actual number. Since the enact- 
ment of the restriction law of 1882, 48,000 Chinamen have re- 
turned to China, yet the census does not show the depletion, and, 
in all probability, twice that number have been smuggled into the 
country, many agencies for the purpose being operative along the 
Pacific coast and on the Canadian and Mexican frontiers. 

The Chinese are not the simple and childlike folk generally 
supposed. As a nation they are impotent in the sense of physical 
courage, and are steeped in the accumulated ignorance of cen- 
turies of seclusion ; but, on the other hand, they have traits of 
cunning and diplomacy of a peculiar type. We have in this 
country a Chinese population of, in all probability, 130,000. The 
political significance of this compact body of aliens is not gener- 
ally appreciated, but so complete is its organization, so thor- 
oughly are its individual members controlled and dominated by 
its bosses, that the writer has no hesitation in saying that the 
political influence of this Chinese 130,000, or 106,000, according 
to the census, is more effective without the ballot than that of 
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the entire Afro-American contingent, amounting in 1890 to 
nearly twelve per cent, of the total population, or nearly 8,000,- 
000 souls. This could be well illustrated by presenting the at- 
tempts of Afro-Americans, aided by philanthropic whites, to se- 
cure favorable legislation during the past two decades, reinforced 
by the divine rights of citizenship, with a corresponding presen- 
tation of the successful efforts of the Chinese in America in ren- 
dering inoperative laws and enactments which were offensive to 
their political code, or threatened to affect their business in- 
terests. 

The Chinaman, with a few exceptions, does not vote, neither 
does he desire the rights of citizenship, yet he is free to compete 
with Americans in trade without the accompanying responsibili- 
ties. On the Pacific slope, where the Chinese mostly congregate, 
they are so serious a menace to labor that the successful white 
truck farmer is almost an unknown quantity. They have 
usurped the business, driven the white man out, and had it not 
been for the law restricting Chinese immigration they would 
either have driven the white labor from the coast and adjacent 
territory or have precipitated a race war of extermination. We 
persistently buy from China and send our bullion to the Orient, 
even the greater part of the savings of the Chinese being religi- 
ously transmitted to the region about Canton for investment. 
Our imports from China for the year 1892 amounted to $20,488,- 
291, while they purchased from us coal, oil, and other commodities 
amounting to the very inconsiderable sum of about six million 
dollars. In one year we ship to China $34,000,000 more in coin 
and bullion than we receive from her. In short, China is, so 
far as our commercial relations at present are concerned, of little 
value to us, while the compact body of aliens find in this coun- 
try a productive field for their peculiar enterprises, and during 
the past thirty years have firmly intrenched themselves, reaping 
a rich and remunerative harvest. 

To protect these interests and their various ramifications, to 
insure laws favorable to them, to facilitate the removal of ob- 
stacles of all kinds and enable them to check offensive legislation, 
it has been necessary for the Chinaman, by proxy, to enter poli- 
tics, and to-day, and for many years, he has operated against 
conflicting American interests a political machine so powerful 
and well equipped that, with a following of less than one hundred 
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thousand workers, active and dormant, it has, without the right 
or power of suffrage, been able to render inoperative the legis- 
lative acts of the great political parties representing the majority 
in this country and a nominal force of over 15,000,000 or 20,- 
000,000 of voters. 

Every question that has threatened to affect Chinese-Ameri- 
can interests in this country during the past twenty years has 
been fonght by a power more subtle than the ballot. The China.- 
man with his peculiar ideas would consider it a waste of time to 
cast his individual vote against a threatening legal enactment. 
He divines a better method ; he discovers a flaw in the bill and 
by the use of a powerful combination or machine fights it in the 
courts. 

The internal workings of this political machine are but little 
known or understood. To the world it is the Six Companies, 
and is, apparently, an innocent and inoffensive institution, but 
the truth is that their many-headed tribunal is a perfectly organ- 
ized political body, having its corps of workers who are graded 
from the astute statesman of the red button to the coolie thug 
or debased briber or go-between. As an illustration of how the 
game of Chinese politics is manipulated in America, the case of 
the Geary Act of 1892 may be cited. Long before the bill was 
presented to the House and Senate it was discussed in the star 
chamber of the Chinese companies in San Francisco, and the po- 
litical machinery was in full play when our statesmen in Wash- 
ington were endeavoring, in 1880, to obtain a new treaty with 
China. 

"When the act passed, the plan of operation of its Chinese 
opponents was so perfected that its effects were at once apprecia- 
ble. The agents of the Six Companies were sent to every city in 
the East, especially to New England, to arouse a favorable senti- 
ment among the religious societies. Educated Chinese political 
workers presented the side of the Chinaman to philanthropic 
societies all over the country, and the framers of the exclusion 
bill and its friends were amazed at the opposition which arose in 
the cultivated and educated portions of the East. Other agents 
visited every Chinese settlement in the country, explaining to 
the coolies that unless they rallied around the common cause they 
would all be deported. In this way over one dollar per capita 
was raised, or nearly $200,000, a sum which the Six Companies 
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held as a working capital or campaign fund to fight the common 
enemy, the American law. 

That money was necessary was soon evident. The Companies 
issued an edict to the effect that its supporters must refuse to 
comply with the law which made registration mandatory, and the 
information was quietly circulated that the Companies would re- 
spond to the defence of all Chinamen who were arrested in car- 
rying out its instructions. This simple notification by word of 
mouth through the political agents of the society effectually 
clogged the wheels of the governmental act for the time being, 
and cost this government an enormous sum, as nine-tenths of 
the Chinamen refused to register, relying upon the Six Com- 
panies to protect them, which it did, employing the best legal 
talent available. Every attempt was made to invalidate the en- 
actment, and the spectacle was witnessed of American jurists 
employed by this Chinese political machine, fighting a law which 
meant virtual freedom to 100,000 coolie' slaves, and a liveli- 
hood to the American farmer and laborer on the Pacific slope. 

It would be interesting to follow the workings of this politi- 
cal body in its attacks against the efforts of the people through 
their representatives at Washington, a fight of 130,000 aliens 
against 64,000,000 Americans, and when it is known that the 
machine prevented unfavorable legislation for years, successfully 
fought the passage and operation of restrictory legislation for 
over a decade, putting the government to an expense that can 
only be represented by large sums, some conception of its re- 
sources and power can be realized. No political body in the 
United States ever fought a campaign with more diplomacy, 
more astuteness and with so little regard for the principles of 
honor which, at least in pretence, hold among civilized nations. 
But the Six Companies were not embarrassed either with the 
code of morals of Confucius or that of the powers of to-day ; 
they looked upon honorable usage, the consideration of the rights 
of a case from the standpoint of morality, equity and justice as 
an element of weakness and simplicity in the American charac- 
ter, and fought the law with the weapons of the lowest political 
heeler. The law of exclusion was obstructed by the creation of 
a false sentiment by bribery, and finally we had the spectacle of 
the Six Companies fighting it in the Supreme Court, where they 
were defeated after a hard struggle. 
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But this did not discourage the leaders of the Chinese ma- 
chine. They virtually defeated the intention of the law by is- 
suing forged certificates in China, by which hordes of laborers 
gained entrance to the country. In 1884-1888 other enactments 
were made, but it may be said that this Chinese political machine so 
successfully opposed them that they were rendered almost wholly 
inoperative. In 1892 the Six Companies were confronted with an 
act which had for its primary object the identification of the 
Chinamen already here. Each Chinaman was obliged to have 
his photograph taken and to register. The agents of the Com- 
panies immediately raised a hue and cry, and scores of influential 
American papers took the ground (innocently), which the Six 
Compancies promulgated, that such an act dishonored every 
Chinaman photographed, while quietly they informed the ignor- 
ant coolies that the camera was an infernal machine designed by 
the " Ameriican devils" to injure them. 

In this and other ways they defeated the intention of this bill, 
and it is only by exerting the greatest care, and by the expendi- 
ture of a large amount annually, that the present law can be 
carried out and the Six Companies successfully fought. If the 
truth were known, there is little doubt but that the Six Compa- 
nies are still importing cheap labor. 

As a suggestion of how this can be accomplished with com- 
parative ease, ther writer some months ago landed from a yacht 
on the west coast of the island of]San Clemente, about forty miles 
off the coast of Southern California. The landing was made with 
difficulty through the surf; in the little open bay was found a 
junk and behind the sand dunes a tent. As we approached, Chi- 
namen, who had evidently been watching from the hills, ran 
toward the tent from every direction, and were apparently much 
disturbed by the presence of white men. They pretended to be 
abalone hunters, but it was suspected that it was an off-shore 
station of the Six Companies, and that the coolies had ji^st been 
brought in from Mexico, about one hundred miles distant. 

As a political organization thinly disguised under a commer- 
cial veneer, the Six Companies present an interesting spectacle, 
and something regarding their history may be germane to the sub- 
ject. Ostensibly the organization is a human importing company, 
its business being to introduce coolie labor into the United States, 
and by controlling the coolies strengthen the other vast busi- 
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ness interests which they may have Originally the Six Companies 
were six agencies in six districts of Canton, who were engaged in 
promoting coolie immigration. Abont the year 1850 the business 
promised to grow to such proportions that the agencies were 
removed to San Francisco, where they took the name of the 
Six Companies, the individual names being the Hop Wo, the Yan 
Wo, the Kong Chow, Wing Yeong, Sam Yup and Yeong We. The 
Companies have agencies in all large cities in the East, and repre- 
sentatives in every country in the world where labor is in demand. 
They began by importing coolies on a system that soon made them 
very wealthy, so that the organization to-day, that has its head- 
quarters in San Francisco, has resources at its control so vast that 
it is enabled to accomplish all that might be expected from a well- 
equipped monopoly. The Companies select the most highly edu- 
cated men for their presidents, some of whom have been famous 
statesmen and shining lights in their own circles ; men who are 
not embarrassed by the code of civilized methods, and who use all 
and any means to accomplish their ends. Their names are care- 
fully withheld from the general public, while an air of mystery 
surrounds all the movements of the great organization. 

The various Companies differ in size andjpower. Thus the Sam 
Yup is the largest, and by its means at least 75,000 coolies have been 
introduced into this country. 

The Six Companies have been one of the greatest monopolies 
in the world. They have derived a vast income from their serfs, 
and established under the eyes of the people of this country al- 
most as complete a system of slavery as that which existed here 
previous to the war between the North and the South. Their 
method of operation has been and is as follows. The wages of a 
Chinaman in Amoy are $5 a month, which is 10 per cent, above 
the average wages that prevail in China. This they contrast 
with the wages to be obtained in America, and, as a result, have 
in the past secured more emigrants than the Companies could 
handle. These coolies were promised transportation to America, 
employment, care when sick, legal advice, and a general super- 
intendence. On their side they signed a paper binding them to 
pay back the money at a rate agreed upon, and &J per cent, of 
all money received by them during their stay in America. Under 
this arrangement the Six Companies have imported almost every 
Chinaman now in this country, and it being their salvation to 
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prevent their deportation and continue the importation explains 
the evolution of the original immigration company into a vast po- 
litical and lobbying federation to fight American laws of to-day. 

The Geary exclusion act was a blow struck at its life and in- 
come, and at once drew the fire of the combined Companies, as 
will every act devised by the American people conflicting with its 
interests. Whenever a measure comes up that is likely to affect 
the finances of the Chinese of this body, solemn-visaged China- 
men will be seen wending their way to 825 Dupont street, San 
Francisco, where they are admitted by the doorkeeper upon recog- 
nition. The room where American affairs of state are discussed 
and modes of attack determined upon is a large, oblong apart- 
ment with a polished floor, its walls and panels covered with rich 
silk hangings, large, handsome lanterns being suspended from 
the ceiling. Around the room are heavy teak-wood chairs inlaid 
with pearl and ivory, and at one end stands an altar-like arrange- 
ment, bearing tapers and rich ornaments, which might be con- 
sidered a private shrine, but is the emblem or personification and 
signature of the Emperor, who is theoretically supposed to be 
present at all meetings. In the center of the room is a small 
mahogany table at which are seated the presidents, while around 
the room in the teak chairs sit the members of the Companies, who 
join in the discussion of the various questions brought up by the 
presidents. 

The subject for discussion may be the election of a senator or 
representative, and the remarkable spectacle is seen of a voteless 
body of aliens deciding whether to support the candidate or op- 
pose him. If he has incurred their displeasure by the advocacy 
of measures antagonistic to the interests of the Companies, a 
unanimous vote for opposition will be cast. On the books of the 
organization are the names of every Chinaman in America, and 
they are so systematized and the owners so completely dominated 
that a fund can be raised, if necessary — a sum that, in the terse 
and succinct language of a past figure in politics, is "placed 
where it will do the most good." 

The methods by which this Chinese influence is made opera- 
tive are ingenious. The go-between is always an American, and 
it would be extremely difficult to associate his work with the Six 
Companies, who remain discreetly in the background, the mem- 
bers never, in any way, appearing to have the slightest interest 
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in American politics. Skillfully do they dissemble, that even in 
San Francisco, which has been a prolific field for their work, the 
general public is not aware that Chinatown is a factor in almost 
every election. Judges who have decided against them, Con- 
gressional aspirants who are anti-Chinese, and all candidates who 
have aroused their enmity, are liable to feel the effects of this 
influence always in the direction of corruption. 

To the stranger in San Francisco, Chinatown appears to be an 
isolated section of Canton, separate and distinct from the city on 
whose face it is a blemish ; yet these ingenuous people of joss- 
houses and dragon are as well posted on American affairs as the 
Americans themselves, and no national committee-man of the 
great American parties is better equipped for immediate action 
along the line of defence than this hydra-headed organization 
which represents the Chinese. 

The Six Companies are essentially secret societies, and in no 
civilized country to day is there a more influential organization 
in proportion to its size than that which discusses American 
affairs and boldly fights American laws on the shores of the 
Golden Gate. 

Charles Frederick Holder. 



